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SAMUEL ROGERS.* 

ag modern reader may have almost forgotten that at the 
peginning of this century Rogers was a popular pont, living 
nthe fame of his verses. His position in literary society 
as secured, in the first place, by the smooth couplets of The 
Pleasures of Memory, and afterwards by good taste and a 
‘ydicious and generous use of a large income. Everybody 
who was anybody, from Fox and Sheridan to Sir Henry Taylor 
and Lord Tennyson, knew Rogers, who to a sincere love of 
oetry added a love quite as steadfast for good literary society. 
He studied conversation as an art, and thought that more was 
to be gained from talk than from books. He was not a man 
of high imagination or of large intellect ; his range of acquisi- 
on was singularly limited ; but he had a just appreciation of 
knowledge, and his wit was as keen as the scimitar with 

yhich Saladin astonished Richard Ceur de Lion. 

Mr. Clayden’s Early Life of Rogers, reviewed last year in our 
columns, was somewhat meagre of interest. As a young man, 
with more ambition than genius, Rogers, apart from the friends 
he made, was not a striking figure; but as the host of an 
aristocracy of intellect in St. James’s Place, where poets, 
statesmen, and wits met round his table, Rogers holds a 
distinguished position; and the biographer’s account of the 
poet from the age of forty, when he settled in London, until 
his death half-a-century later, abounds in amusing gossip and 

literary recollections. 

His great desire, it is said, was to be regarded as a poet, and 

from many of his contemporaries he received the praise that 
was dearest to him. Byron’s absurd estimate of Rogers’s 
poetical position is too well known to be quoted; but the sale 
of The Pleasures of Memory shows that many readers of that 
day would not have regarded any eulogy of the poem as extrava- 
gant. How laboriously the poet toiled over his verses will be 
seen in these chapters. He had been at work for a dozen 
years upon his Columbus before he put it into type. Then 
began a careful work of revision ; “ line after line, stanza after 
stanza, were discussed in letters to Richard Sharp ;” and when 
at length the poem was published, Rogers was accused in the 
Quarterly of having written with haste. That was a fault of 
which he was never guilty. For six years he had his poem 
Human Life on hand; for years, too, he laboured over 
Italy, and when it proved a commercial failure, Rogers made 
a bonfire of the unsold copies, revised the poem once more, 
and employing the greatest artists of the day, produced an 
illustrated edition at the cost of more than £7,000. The book 
in this splendid form was welcomed with enthusiasm, and 
with its sister-volume of Poems is now valued as much, if not 
more, than ever by the bibliophile. As a prop to rather 
mediocre verse, the assistance of artist and engraver proved 
invaluable. 

Rogers’s life in one sense was not eventful; but in another 
sense it was full of contrastsand variety. No private English- 
man probably ever lived for so long a period in such constant 
intercourse with the brightest wits and the largest intellects of 
hisage. He had listened to the talk of Sheridan in his early 
days, and later on to the genial bons-mots of Sydney Smith; 
he was the friend of Fox and Grattan, of Brougham and 
Wellington; he knew Mackenzie and Madame D’Arblay, 
Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray; he knew Robertson the 
historian, and asked Macaulay to his breakfasts; he might 
have known Cowper, and he did know and appreciate Sir 
Henry Taylor; he had listened to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
was on the friendliest terms with Mr. Ruskin. Then he was 
intimate with nearly all contemporary poets, from Crabbe 
and Bowles to Lord Tennyson. He lived through the greatest 
political revolutions of modern times, and he witnessed a 
revolution in poetry which, to a man of Rogers’s proclivities, 
must have been still more striking. 

In addition to his acid wit, Rogers mast have had good 
qualities of intellect and heart, for he made friends and kept 
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them. Some of the chief men of the day cherished an affection 
for him. Moore’s friendship was warm and unbroken. So 
also was that of Wordsworth, who, in one of the numerous 
letters from Rydal Mount printed for the first time by Mr. 
Clayden, says: “Be assured, my dear Friend, that in 
pleasure and pain, and joy and sorrow, you are often and 
often in my thoughts;” and again he writes: “Whatever 
may be shaken or altered, be you assured of my unchangeable 
attachment.” Words like these, coming from a man naturally 
reserved and undemonstrative, carry no small weight with 
them. Sydney Smith, too, one of Rogers’s “ earliest and most 
attached friends,” was always proud of his friendship. Scott, 
although less intimate, “really liked him ;” and Fox, in the 
poet’s early years, like Mr. Ruskin in his latest, showed how 
highly he esteemed him. Macaulay, writing of Holland 
House in 1831, said that Rogers was the oracle of that circle; 
and Lady Holland, a woman whom her guests were sometimes 
sorely tempted to offend, was his friend for forty years. In 
the poet’s old age, Dickens writes to him in the heartiest, 
kindliest way, and when about to publish Master Humphrey's 
Clock, asked permission to dedicate the book to him. “TI will not 
tell you,” he said, “ how many strong and cordial feelings move 
me to this inquiry, for I am unwilling to parade even before 
you the sincere and affectionate regard which I seek to 
gratify.” Like Dickens, Rogers had a great partiality for 
Broadstairs, and there the two men seem often to have met. 
Writing from the United States, the novelist says :—* The 
peace and quiet of Broadstairs never seemed so great as now. 
I could hug Mrs. Collins, the Bather, as though she were a 
very Venus.” And Mr. Clayden observes that “ Dickens’s high 
spirits, his genial humour, his kindness, and the chivalrous 
respect with which he treated a man so much older than him- 
self, were exceedingly pleasant to the old poet, and there could 
scarcely be a greater contrast than the two men ‘ out on those 
airy walks’ at Broadstairs, where Dickens most desired to live 
in his memory.” ‘i 

There are letters also from Mr. Ruskin written with youth- 
ful enthusiasm and sincere appreciation. Macaulay had once 
told his sister, that to be asked to breakfast in St. James’s 
Place was “as great a compliment as could be paid toa Duke;” 
and Mr. Ruskin speaks of his first visit to the poet “asa 
sacred Elausinian initiation and Delphic pilgrimage.” In one 
of his letters to him, he says :—*I cannot tell you how much 
pleasure you gave yesterday ...... yet to such extravagance 
men’s thoughts can reach, I do not think I can be quite happy 
unless you permit me to express my sense of your kindness 
under my father’s roof...... Will you not come some 
afternoon and stay and dine with us? I do think it would 
give you pleasure to see how happy my father would be, and 
to feel, for Iam sure you would feel, how truly and entirely 
we both honour you with the best part of our hearts, such as 
it is.” 

Every eminent American was sure to dine or breakfast with 
Rogers, and more than one wrote to the poet or about him 
in the friendliest terms. Ticknor observes that his sound 
judgment, his excellent common-sense, and “sincere, gentle 
kindness, coming quietly as it does from the venerableness 
of his age, render him one of the most delightful men a 
stranger can see in London.” On another occasion, Ticknor 
said, “ From what I have heard since, I suppose Rogers is 
not always so kind and charitable as I found him ;” and this 
note leads to the following observations from Mr. Clayden 
upon the disagreeable side of the poet’s character :— 

“ Rogers had cultivated the habit of making caustic remarks till 
it had become a second nature. Sir Henry Taylor tells us that 
his wit was in higher repute than any in his time except that of 
Sydney Smith, but while Sydney’s was genial and good-humoured, 
that of Rogers was sarcastic and bitter. Rogers knew this, and 
sometimes apologised for it. ‘Thay tell me I say ill-natured 
things,’ he observed to Sir Henry Taylor, in his slow, quiet, 
deliberate way. ‘I have a very weak voice; if I did not say ill- 
natured things, no one would hear what I said.’ There is pro- 
found truth in the observation. It is not needful to assume that 
he had deliberately adopted this principle and persistently acted 
on it; he had simply discovered that acid remarks were listened 
to and remembered, when jokes were unnoticed or forgotten. 
When men came away after an evening with Sydney Smith, they 
only remembered how greatly they had enjoyed themselves and 
how infinitely amusing he was: after contact with Rogers, one or 
two sharp sayings were deeply implanted in their memories, very 
often indeed to rankle there. This is the sufficient explanation 
of the different statements that are made about him. He had no 
tolerance for vulgarity or pretence, and vulgar and pretentious 
people who forced themselves upon him often went away with a 
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wound. ‘Others treasured up their recollections of discomfiture 
and visited them on his memory after he was dead.” 
There is truth, no doubt, in these remarks; but it must be 
added that there are men now living who are not and never 
could have been vulgar or pretentious, whose recollections of 
Rogers are very far from agreeable. The best defence of him 
is that if he made uncharitable remarks, he was always ready 
to do charitable acts, and to do them in the kindest way; and 
it is said that he was “just as fond of reporting pleasant 
things to his friends as he was of saying sharp things.” 
But-as the evil that men do lives after them, so it has come 
to pass that Rogers’s “ sharp things” are better remembered 
than-his generous deeds, or than the poetry upon which he 
based his reputation. Mr. Clayden records many of his sayings, 
but, unfortunately for the reader of contemporary literature, 
they,have no novelty. Indeed, it may, we think, be said with 
trutff, that the most interesting portion of these volumes con- 
sists of quotations from works already known to the public. 
There are few men or women who made their mark in litera- 
ture fifty or sixty years ago, who had not something to say of 
Rogers; and the best stories about him have been told by 
Moore, Hayward, Crabb Robinson, Fanny Kemble, and others, 
so that Mr. Clayden, coming more than thirty years after the 
poet’s death, is at a disadvantage. The biographer is not, 
however, to be blamed for making use of old materials. It is 
enough that he has used them to good purpose, and formed 
out of them a harmonious narrative. 

Taste seems to have been Rogers’s predominant quality. 
His dinners were some of the best in London, and to his 
breakfast-parties “even Princes asked for invitations ;” but 
there were no signs of extravagance or ostentation ; he always 
knew how to bring people together who could enjoy each 
other’s society, and each object of beauty in his house 
satisfied the eye not merely from its own excellence, but 
because it harmonised with everything around it. Mrs. 
Jameson wrote, with feminine extravagance, that the “ glorious 
and precious things” he had around him made of his house 
“a temple and a sanctuary ;” and Mrs. Norton said of him 
after he was dead, “‘His god was harmony,’ by which she 
probably only meant to say a sharp thing of one who had 
said some sharp things to her and done many kind things for 
her.” As a host, no one knew better how to lead the conversa- 
tion, and his own talk, in Charles Sumner’s opinion, was 
unique. “The world or report,” he wrote to a friend, “ has 
not given him credit enough for his great and peculiar powers 
He is terse, epigrammatic, dry, infinitely to the 
point, full of wisdom, of sarcasm and cold humour. He says 
the most ill-natured things and does the best.” And he 
possessed, which is always a rare gift, a catholic appreciation 
of poetry that enabled him to enjoy Dryden and Pope, and 
also to estimate justly the superlative genius of Wordsworth. 
He was, indeed, liberal enough to extend his sympathy to the 
poems of Lord Thurlow, which Moore made fun of in the 
Edinburgh Review; and Thurlow, in return, praised the 
“ Epistle to a Friend” as “a poem which in its peculiar kind 
has no equal in all antiquity.” 

A number of these pretty compliments were paid to Rogers 
by men of more literary weight than Thurlow. Mackintosh 
considered that he had won a place among the classical poets 
of his country; Wordsworth, tempted for once to flatter, 
apologised for mentioning Campbell’s name with his; and 
Blanco White said that he could read Italy when too ill or 
too sorrowful to read the work of any other poet save Shake- 
speare. In extreme old age—he was then eighty-seven— 
Rogers, on the death of Wordsworth, was offered the 
Laureateship, and though he wisely declined to accept the 
honour, it was none the less grateful to his feelings. <A 
friendly letter written by Prince Albert made the offer still 
more agreeable. At first, as the poet said in reply, he was 
tempted to accept it; but he adds :—* When I came to myself, 
and reflected that nothing remained of me but my shadow—a 
shadow so soon to depart—my heart gave way, and after long 
deliberation and many conflicts within me, I am come, but 
with great reluctance, to the resolution that I must decline the 
offer.” Itis pleasant to read that every circumstance connected 
with the proposal gave the old man pleasure. “In making 
the offer promptly by the hand of the Prince Consort, her 
Majesty gave emphasis to a choice which seemed in his old 
age to remind him how his youthful wish to be known and 
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not much question, when he had declined the honour, a: 
poet who was most worthy to wear the laurel laid ribs ~ 
“him who uttered nothing base.” When the day come wn by 
long may it be averted !—to choose a successor to Lord — 
son, the difficulty of choice will probably be — 
With a final word of praise for the manner j 
Clayden has achieved his task, we must close these ent 
taining volumes. When a second edition is called for 7 
will be well to revise the index, which at present, Re 
incomplete. 
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PLINY AND TRAJAN* 

Mr. Harpy’s school edition of Juvenal was a meritorious and 
useful piece of work; but the volume now before us ig alto 
gether on a higher level. It is a serious contribution if 
classical knowledge, giving as it does a satisfactory treatment 
to a subject of very considerable importance. The Trajan 
letters of Pliny necessarily lack much of the literary ch: 
that belongs to the rest of his correspondence, but they are 
far superior in solid interest. Indeed, they are unique. If 
they remind us of Cicero’s Cilician epistles, it is to suggest 
a decided contrast. Pliny’s letters are emphatically “the 
letters of an administrator and practical man of business, 
give the modern reader a knowledge of affairs in the prov 
far beyond anything that is to be got out of Cicero, 

Mr. Hardy has an excellent account, in his introduction, of 
Rome’s government of her provinces. Under the Republic it 
had been almost uniformly bad. The Empire brought a great 
change for the better. The provinces were no longer so much 
plunder to be shared out among eminent or notorious 
politicians, who gave and received their vices impunitatis, 
They were, on the higher theory, the charge, and on the 
lower, the property of a ruler, whose duty, or, to say the least, 
whose interest it was that they should not be wronged. Of 
course, an Emperor might be careless, and he might he 
deceived. But it was to his gain that the provincials should 
not be oppressed; and on the whole, they got the benefit of 
this change, while they had the advantage of being out of the 
way of his personal caprices. The evils of the old system 
remained chiefly in those provinces that were left to the 
jurisdiction of the Senate. Bithynia had suffered in this way. 
In A.D. 103, and again in 106, the Bithynian Pro-Consul was 
accused after the expiration of his term of office. Pliny was 
sent to set things right. He represented the Emperor, but 
the Senate sanctioned his mission; and though he had the 
inferior title of Propretor, he was put on an equality with the 
Senatorial Governors by being invested with potestas consularis. 

Mr. Hardy thinks that the special circumstances under 
which Pliny went out make it impossible to judge of Trajan’s 
general way of dealing with the provinces from the details 
given in this correspondence. A reader is certainly struck by 
the thought that if the Emperor kept in his own hands all the 
matters which the Bithynian Governor refers to him, he must 
have been simply overpowered by business. Then comes the 
question,—who attended to all these matters when the man who 
kept all the strings in his hands was away? The bureaucrat 
must be always in his bureau. But Trajan was absent from 
Rome nearly half his reign. Indeed, he left the city at the end 
of 113, and did not see it again before his death, nearly four 
years afterwards. 

It is quite possible that Pliny’s responsibility was limited 
not only by the terms of his commission, but by his own 
temperament. We can see that he was wanting in decision, 
and his Imperial correspondent hints as much in his answer 
to Letter 39 (48), when he remonstrates against the request for 
an architect to be sent from Rome. “ You can’t be without 
architects,” he writes ; “every province has skilful and clever 
men of this sort ; and you must not suppose that you can get 
them most quickly from Rome, since we have to send to Greece 
for them.” This was certainly a courteous rebuke. 

One thing is abundantly clear from the correspondence, 
whether there was anything exceptional in the case of Bithynia 
or no,—that there was nothing like “ Home-rule” in the Roman 
Empire. It would be too much to say that there was no local 
government; but what there was, was restrained within very 
narrow limits, and could always be overridden by considerations 
of Imperial necessity. One of the most curious instances of this 
is to be found in Epp. 33-34 (42-43). There had been a great fire 


* C. Plinii Cecilii Secundi Epistule ad Traianum Imperatorem, cum ew 
Responsis. Edited, with Notes and Introductory Essays, by E, G. Hardy, M.A: 
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in Nicomedia; no fire-engines or buckets were at hand; the 
tators would not help. Consequently, a great part of the 
: peen burnt. Pliny, probably at the suggestion of the 
city had hat a fire-brigad 
Nicomedians, makes the modest request that a fire-briga le, 
which was not to exceed more than a hundred and fifty in 
mber, might be provided. But the Emperor will have none 
: it, The city had been disturbed by factions, and the brigade 
nould be certain to become a political club. The landlords of the 
city must take precautions to preserve their property, and if a 
gre should break out, employ the people to put it out (uti adewrsu 
populi). He does not condescend to explain how they were to 
he made to work. Ireland, though not without factions, and 
though its associations have certainly a tendency to become 
political, is yet allowed to have fire-brigades. Even when a 
‘free and confederate ” city—there were only two in the whole 
provinee—wished to institute a benefit club, it could only do 
by virtue of an express provision in the treaty which 

jefned its relations to Rome. In all other States such 
clubs were absolutely forbidden. Local Senates there were, 
but their function was financial rather than political, and was 
at least as much a burthen as an honour. Already we hear of 
men appointed to the office against their will, while we get 
hints of the methods, afterwards so ingeniously developed, of 
naking this office an engine of oppression. Pliny, for instance, 
though quite a kindly disposed man, does not scruple to sug- 
west that the local Senators should be compelled to borrow 
money which there was a difficulty in investing at good interest. 
One is glad to find Trajan putting his foot down emphatically. 
“To compel men to borrow against their will what perhaps 
will have to lie idle in their hands, does not suit our idea of 
justice.” 
A vast number of curious details of life come to the surface 
in this correspondence, and present interesting analogies and 
contrasts to modern ways. ‘Testimonials, for instance, are 
now somewhat of a nuisance. They seem to have prevailed to 
an equally objectionable extent in Bithynia. But there they 
commonly took the form of complimentary statues. Busts and 
portraits are modern expressions of this sort of flattery, and 
they have the advantage of being less cumbrous. We hear of 
acertain Archippus, who seems at least to have been a dubious 
character—for one of the Pro-Consuls had condemned him to 
penal servitude for life—yet his native town of Prusa had 
erected to him not only one but several statues ; and now—so 
strangely does history repeat itself—he would be made life- 
member of a club, or be presented with the freedom of a city. 
The political character of Roman religion, to turn to another 
subject, comes out in two letters from Trajan which Mr. 
Hardy very suggestively compares. The dedication of a piece 
of ground to the Deified Claudius was irrevocable; but a 
temple of Cybele, the most venerable of Grieco-Asiatic deities, 
could be transferred without scruple from one spot to another. 
“The soil of a foreign State does not admit of dedication 
according to our laws.” 

Of course, the most interesting letters in the collection are 
those that refer to the Christians. Mr. Hardy declines to deal 
with the question of their authenticity, but evidently believes 
that there is no good reason for questioning it. But he has 
some remarks that deserve careful consideration on the 
question, opened up by them, of the early persecutions of the 
adherents of Christianity. That attributed to Nero as taking 
place after the Great Fire of Rome, and described in a famous 
passage by Tacitus, he is disposed to consider as an extensive 
“Jew-baiting,” into which Tacitus, writing late in Trajan’s 
reign, read, so to speak, the more detailed knowledge of « later 
time. It must be remembered, however, that Tacitus was a 
contemporary witness. We do not know the exact date of his 
birth, but he must have had an intelligent recollection of events 
which happened in A.D. 64. 

Mr. Hardy’s commentary is ample and clear, while it is 
furnished with explanations and illustrations drawn from wide 
reading. Both in his choice of a subject and in his treatment 
of it, he has gone beyond the too narrow range to which 
English scholars commonly limit themselves. 





ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Mr. Denton died before his book was published, yet he lived 
to finish the MSS., and to revise all but the last few proof- 
sheets. He has succeeded in bringing together a good deal of 


_* England in the Fifteenth Century, By the Rev, W. Denton, M.A. London: 
G, Bell and Sons, 1888, 





miscellaneous matter which historians and biographers have 
omitted, concerning the general condition ‘and habits of our 
fifteenth-century ancestors ; and although some of it is neces- 
sarily statistical, Mr. Denton has so worked it into his narrative 
that the whole becomes attractive as well as instructive. The 
subject is one in which the author, the preface tells us, was 
wont to feel the keenest interest and pleasure, and the labour 
bestowed upon it is only faintly suggested by the numerous 
authorities cited. He no doubt meant to produce a sketch by 
means of which the general reader might gain some true im- 
pressions of what was going on in this country four hundred 
years ago; it hardly aspires to be a book of reference, nor is it 
comprehensive enough for the moralist, nor specific enough 
for the statistician ; but it enables one to form a fair notion of 
agricultural life and its onerous conditions during the period 
referred to. Besides the cottages of the agricultural labourers, 
most villages appear to have contained one or more manor- 
houses, which were occupied either by the lords of the manors 
or their reeves, were situate near the entrance to the village, 
and were generally built to face north-east, so as to avoid 
both the “ blustering” and sickly south and the boisterous 
west winds. Such houses were also occupied by tenant- 
farmers and the frankelyns (substantial freeholders), the 
latter being so distinguished for their hospitality, that Chaucer 
wrote of one of them that “it snowed in his house of meat 
and drink.” Then there were the houses of the parson 
and the miller, both of them larger and of more importance 
than the others. Of course, no village was without its ale- 
house, and the number of these throughout the country was 
then, as now, excessive; but we must remember that ale or 
beer was a necessity at a time when few other drinks were 
known. Wine, “even English wine,” as Mr. Denton calls it— 
as though he had not a very high appreciation of its good 
qualities—was beyond the means of the labourer, cider and 
perry were rarely seen, and tea and coffee had not been heard 
of. It was, therefore, to the ale-houses that the labourers and 
their wives resorted of an evening, glad to get away from their 
own dark, cheerless hovels, into more comfortable quarters, 
where they would find boon companionship and good cheer. 
Although these ale-houses should have closed at 9 p.m., it is on 
record that the guests frequently sat through the night over 
their ale-pot, playing at dice, cards, and other forbidden games, 
whilst some used to remain drinking and gambling through 
Sundays and other festival days. In connection with these 
ale-houses, we note also that they were generally kept by 
women; that adulteration of ale was common, and rosemary 
largely placed in the ale-pot to diminish the space for the 
liquor; that tipplers were those who sold ale, not those who 
drank it; and that the sign-boards at the entrances were so 
gorgeous that they sometimes cost the landlord £30 or £40 (Z.e., 
between £300 and £400 of our money). Besides the labourers, 
the company of an evening was often of a miscellaneous 
character, such as the hedger, the ditcher, the rat-catcher, the 
cobbler, the rag-gatherer, the ostler, the warren-keeper, and 
men of similar occupations, who drank their ale, and drank 
much, and swore oaths “a heap,” in company with the parish 
clerk and the curate of the village church. 

There is no doubt that to many life was but a bare exist- 
ence, little raised above that of the cattle they tended, and 
their surroundings of the roughest and most primitive kind. 
Compared with the peasants of the present day, the agricul- 
tural labourers of the fifteenth century were, says Dr. Jessop, 
one gf Mr. Denton’s authorities, “ more wretched in their 
poverty, incomparably less prosperous in their prosperity, 
worse clad, worse fed, worse housed, worse taught, worse 
tended, worse governed; they were sufferers from loathsome 
diseases their descendants know nothing of ; the very beasts 
of the field were dwarfed and stunted in their growth; the 
death-rate among children was tremendous; the disregard of 
human life was so callous that we can hardly conceive it; there 
was everything to harden, nothing to soften; everywhere 
oppression, greed, and fierceness.” The cottage homes of the 
England of Mrs. Hemans, or those we see now, did not exist 
in the fifteenth century, and the home of the labourer was 
neither picturesque, wholesome, nor comfortable :— 

“A few boards, a load or two of loam dug on the spot and 
strengthened with moss, straw, or stubble, made the walls of the 
cottages; a few bundles of heather from the common, or reed off 
the fen, supplied the thatch. These were all the materials required.” 


These habitations consisted of but one room, rarely divided, 
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except at times when a hurdle was stretched across it to keep 
the pig and poultry from the children. There was no floor and 
no chimney. Atthe end of the room, where the family found 
an imperfect shelter, a fire could be lighted on the ground, and 
the smoke escaped through the roof or the chinks of the door. 
To save fuel, the family sometimes lay huddled up in the litter 
on the ground, “ pleasantly and hot,” as Barclay tells us; but 
towards the end of the century, some of the farmers possessed 
the novelty of a chimney, though even at the end of the six- 
teenth century such a luxury was thought ostentatious. The 
manor-houses, writes Mr. Denton, hardly differed in size, and 
not at all in convenience, from the labourers’ cottages. During 
the fifteenth century, one or two rooms were added, and 
the manor-house then became “the hall,” and if more rooms 
were built on the basement, it was commonly called “the 
castle :”— 

“The gentry, who slept on down beds, or on beds stuffed with 

rabbits’ fur and other materials which passed for down, still went 
naked to their slumbers ; the poor, who slept on bundles of fern, 
or on trusses of straw spread upon the ground, slept in the dress 
they had worn during the day, and the cloak or cassock of the 
ploughman was his counterpane at night.” 
The town houses were often more substantial and commodious, 
being two or three storeys high, and built of stone. Although 
Mr. Denton has fully described the one-room dwellings of the 
agricultural labourer, he says very little about the residences 
of the nobility and gentry, though he need have gone no 
further than to Hallam’s Europe in the Middle Ages for 
sufficient details. We read of baronial castles, and halls, and 
stables; but he is silent as to the interiors, the number and 
arrangement of the rooms, and the nature of the furniture; he 
is equally reticent about the parsonage and the mill, except 
the announcement that they were larger and more important 
than the labourers’ cottages. Nor has Mr. Denton’explained 
the appearance and extent of the manor-houses, for, after 
telling us that they hardly differed in size from the cottages, 
he writes in another place of the manor-house at Bletchingly 
being “ properly and newly builded, with hall, chapel, chambers, 
parlours, closets, and oratories newly ceiled, and wainscotted 
roofs, floors, and walls, which may be used at pleasure with 
hangings.” This quite supports Dr. Whitaker’s description of 
a manor-house in the fifteenth century, viz. :— 

“The usual arrangement consisted of’ an entrance-passage 

running through the house, with a hall on one side, a parlour 
beyond, and one or two chambers above, and on the opposite side, 
a kitchen, pantry, and other offices.” 
This is, therefore, entirely opposéd to Mr. Denton’s first state- 
ment, that the manor-houses scarcely differed from the cottages 
in point of size. It is curious that when describing so minutely 
what used to happen of an evening in the ale-houses, he should 
have omitted all mention of their construction or capacity ; 
and so, too, with the inns, which were for the use of bond-fide 
travellers who required beds for themselves and stabling for 
their horses, and for the meeting of doctors with their patients 
and lawyers with their clients. Chaucer says of such inns that 
“the chambers and stables weren wide,” and some were noted 
for the cleanness and fineness of the bleached linen and the 
silver and burnished pewter piled on the sideboards; so such 
buildings must have formed a conspicuous feature in the town 
or village, and deserved a few words in Mr. Denton’s book as 
to their general appearance and accommodation. 

One scarcely realises the difficulties and dangers travellers 
had to encounter in the fifteenth century from the badness of 
the roads and the attacks of highwaymen. The fine old Roman 
roads had been so neglected and were so grown over, that it was 
as necessary at the end of that century as it had been three 
hundred years earlier, for a traveller to hire a guide to point 
out the roads that were passable and the safest fords. So 
long as every farthing that could be raised by public taxation 
was required for the expenses of the wars with France, no 
money could be spared for making new roads or for mending 
old ones. Four hundred years ago, the Devonshire roads were 
notorious for their badness, and it took nine days for the news 

of Warwick’s defeat at Barnet to reach Plymouth. The roads 
across the Weald of Kent were described in an Act of Parlia- 
ment (14 and 15 Henry VIII., ¢. 6), as “right deep and 
noyous,” and could be made use of only at “great pains, 
peril, and jeopardy.” In 1505, the streets of Canterbury were 
“foul and full of mire ;” whilst the state of the highways near 
London in 1500 was worse than in the fourteenth century; on 





the north side it continued so for one hundred and fifty 
longer, and Bunyan is said to have taken his « Slo “ ; 
Despond,” in the Pilgrim’s Progress, from this neighr of 
hood. The danger of rotten roads, with their “f 
ruts, was enhanced by the attacks of robbers who 
the adjoining woods, and plundered all who were ok 
sufficient force to resist. They had no respect eyen > 
Bishops or King’s messengers, and they were encour “ 
by youths of good family, who, when there was no Contine > 
war on hand, used to join these robber-bands. If the travel 
could not afford a guide, the alternative was to put off . 
journey until he could join a company of fellow-travellon 
large enough to repel such attacks; but, even then, the con. 
dition of the roads made it necessary that spare horses should 
be provided to drag them through the deep mire to which q 
little rain soon reduced most of the highways. One reason 
beside the cost, why the roads received so little atten, 
tion, was that water-carriage was abundant, the river 
traffic being relatively far more active and important than 
it is now. 


. Seping 
ested 


Our readers will not fail to admire the practical way in 
which Members of Parliament used to be dealt with by theip 
constituents in distant days. In the forty-ninth year of Henry 
III.’s reign, a Parliamentary writ had directed payment to hy 
made to Members, and the scale was fixed later on at 4s, day 
toa Knight of the Shire, and 2s. to a Burgess. As each Segsion 
lasted but a few days, these payments were chiefly to cover 
travelling expenses, and if a Member was absent, his “wages” 
were accordingly reduced. The electors having to pay for the 
time their representatives were absent, kept a rigid control over 
the length of the Session, and this was such an advantage that, in 
the words of a writer of the seventeenth century, “ Parliaments 
were more expeditious in counsels, aids, motions, and their 
acts, debates, sessions, not one-quarter so long as of late times,” 
Mr. Denton considered this custom of payment so necessary, 
that but for it and the steps taken to compel the attendance 
of Members, the House of Commons would probably have soon 
ceased to exist. From the Ninth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission we learn, through Mr. Denton, that 
it was a common thing for Parliamentary candidates to bribe 
the electors by either abating a portion of their claims, or by 
foregoing payment for their attendance in Parliament; and 
this was a most tempting bribe in the days when it was con- 
pulsory for towns to be represented. 

One thing Mr. Denton especially emphasises is the general 
deterioration of England during the fifteenth century. The 
decay, which commenced soon after the reign of Edward I, 
may be traced through the reign of his successor, and, after 
his death, went on at an increased rate. Then came the wars 
of Edward III. with France, which so impoverished and en. 
feebled the country, when adjoining parishes were thrown into 
one for want of sufficient inhabitants, and towns were given 
over to weeds. Pestilence and famine followed in due cours, 
succeeded by the Wars of the Roses; and the country after 
the Battle of Bosworth Field was almost on the pout 
of dissolution. From this date things improved; but 
during the two centuries which followed Edward I’s death, 
everything had retrograded, and the population, which in 
1372 was about two millions, showed no increase during the 
following century. 


Nearly one-half of Mr. Denton’s book consists of an 
“introduction,” which is a succinct and _ well-digested 
chapter of English history, terminating with the acces 
sion of the first Tudor King. We do not understand the 
object of this introduction, for it covers a good deal of the 
ground occupied by the second half of the book, whereas 
judicious blending of the two portions would have avoided 
much repetition, and at the same time presented a more 
complete sketch for general reading. In spite of this, Mr. 
Denton’s book contains a great deal to interest the general 
reader about the condition of the agricultural labourer, bis 
wages and home-life, about highways and bridges, postag® 
taxation, lazar-houses, game, price of food, and the private 
wars of the great nobles and their retainers. He has been to 
the best and latest authorities for what he has to say, and 
although the treatment of his various subjects is unequal, 
he has written with knowledge and judgment, and with 4 
scrupulous desire for accuracy. 
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BURNOUF’S “SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS.”* 


n admirable translation of M. Burnouf’s learned 
f the lady who made it fails occasionally to select 
the best words, her few and venial errors never affect the 
meaning of his sentences. A preface has been written for her 
translation by Mr. Rapson, a Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and there can be no doubt that he is right in 
saying that M. Burnouf’s conclusions, whether accepted or 
not, contain “much that is instructive and suggestive of 
thought.” He sketches very briefly in this preface that 
distinguished Orientalist’s view of the vexed question of the 
Science of Religions; and that view, as students who are 
interested in the question already know, is that Christianity, in 
its origin, is not a purely Semitic religion—the legitimate off- 
spring and successor of Judaism—but “essentially an Aryan 
religion.” With the kernel of this question we are quite 
nable to cope witbin our present limits. And all that 
we propose to do is to attempt to show that this essay, 
quite apart from the validity of its conclusions, is well 
worth reading. We owe some apology to our more learned 
readers for an attempt which they may not unjustly 
regard as superfluous; but we are writing, here and now, 
for the general reader, and while duly admiring the tone 
and conduct of M. Burnouf’s argumentation, we are inclined 
to think that his scientific inductions, however carefully 
drawn and however moderately worded, are far from being so 
demonstrably correct as scientific inductions ought to be. 
Comparative philology has, indeed, taught us many things, 
and it is likely to continue to teach us more. But, under 
favour of the host of acute and industrious scholars who have 
cultivated and are still cultivating comparative philology, it 
has not yet established its claim to be considered a true science. 
And its subject-matter is possibly of a kind that precludes it 
from ever becoming one. As an illustration, history will serve 
our purpose, for history, though it has been described as philo- 
sophy teaching by example, is by its nature irreducible to a 
science. As yet, at all events, the world has seen no philosophy 
of history that can be called in any strict sense scientific, and to 
the learned land in which philosophies of history most flourish, 
we owe a phrase which condemns them with grim significance. 
For it is said by a very able German historian, Johannes 
Scherr, that men like Bismarck blow philosophies of history 
into space in no time,if we may so paraphrase,—“ die sorg- 
sam aufgebauten Kartenhiiuser der Geschictephilosophaster 
zerblasen.” And it is possible that the “refined system of 
metaphysics founded on a thorough grasp of physical facts,” 
which M. Burnouf admiringly regards as the source of the 
religious systems of India and Persia, was blown to pieces by 
the teachings of Christ. Be this as it may, there is clearly 
room for more than two opinions about the effect of this 
author’s view of the origin of those teachings. We cannot 
suspect him of insincerity, but he ignores too lightly the 
chasm which separates metaphysics from common-sense. It 
is right, however, on this cardinal point of his system, to let 
M. Burnouf speak for himself :— 


THs is a 
essay; andi 


“T have endeavoured,” he says, “to throw some light upon 
the greatest and to this day the obscurest of histories, the 
problem of our religious origins. JI have only drawn a few 
parallels, whose analogy cannot but strike the dullest observer. 
If these parallels which I draw roughly between Christian 
symbols and those to be found in the Véda are not chimerical, 
we may consider the problem to be approaching its solution ; 
and if that solution be the true one, we have been called upon to 
witness the gigantic growth of Christ’s person and mission. I 
repeat emphatically once more, that the Divine majesty of Christ 
does not lose but gain intensity under these new lights and con- 
siderations. For if the Founder of Christianity is regarded as the 
embodiment, under the name of Christ, of a theory which existed 
before all history, Christ henceforth assumes in history a new and 
unexpected importance. The truth of His words as given in the 
Gospel is forcibly brought home to us: ‘ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, before Abraham was I am;’ and henceforth the scattered 
religious unity of Aryan races is once more linked together. And 
if it be true, as many of our present scholars aver, that the 
traditions of Genesis are themselves only a sapling of the great 
Asiatic trunk, this re-established unity not only comprises Aryan 
peoples, but also Semites. ‘The Greeks, the Latins, and the people 
of the North of Europe, having likewise obtained their ancient 
religions from the sources whence the Véda sprang, are all con- 
nected with the entire West by this theory. What is there outside 
the pale of this unity ? Isit the extreme Kast? No; for Buddhism 
long ago converted it, and Buddhism likewise issued from India. 
Therefore, the centre from which all great religions of the earth 
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have radiated is the theory of Agni of which Jesus Christ was the 
most perfect incarnation.” 

| So far, so good, apparently; but common-sense will not 
sasily be brought to pay much heed to the refinements of 
metaphysicians. In matters which admit of scientific treat- 
ment, common-sense accepts the conclusions which men of 
science concur in reaching, though it is often practically 
unable to understand the processes by which those conclusions 
are reached. It accepts, for instance, the statement that the 
circle cannot be squared; but metaphysics is a matter which 
eludes scientific treatment. And no further proof of this is 
needed than the way in which Aristotle treated Plato’s meta- 
physical theories. Intellectually, “the master of those who 
know” was quite Plato’s equal, and there are men now living 
who are intellectually M. Burnouf’s equals, and who would 
steadily reject his view that psychology has nothing in 
common with metaphysics, because “the latter is composed 
of a separate order of lofty conceptions, whose object is not 
arbitrary, abstract, or ideal, but real and infinite, and con- 
cordant with the sacred theory.” These words recall the jungle 
in which Coleridge is said to have lost himself, and come rather 
strangely from a man who speaks with strong contempt of 
Schelling and Hegel for “losing sight of real facts,” and 
for “attempting to solve general ”—or, as common-sense would 
say, insoluble—* problems by an immature method.” And, in 
truth, when we read “the conclusion of the whole matter,” in 
M. Barnouf’s own words, we feel that his Science of Religions 
is “writ in water.” For “the true key-note of the universe,” 
for which science, he says, is now searching, will indubitably 
be found, he thinks, “in the unity of substance” (or, as he 
elsewhere calls it, “of Being”), “in the universality of life and 
its indissoluble union with thought, and in the impersonality 
of reason.” He is so courteous in the use of language him- 
self, that we dislike greeting these sounding phrases as “ words, 
words. words.” But, in the last resort, what else are they? 
Does “the universality of life” imply that life is the same in 
an irrational, conscienceless ape as it is in a man endowed 
ub extra, as Christians at least believe, with reasén and a 
conscience ? Grammatically of course, life is predicated of 
the one as it is of the other, in a sense that may be called 
identical; but then, so far as grammar is concerned, life is 
similarly predicated of vegetables. And these living beings, we 
are asked to believe, are one and all of them “animated by 
one eternal being.” For to the complexion of this pantheism 
M. Burnouf is brought, under protest, it would seem, but not 
unwillingly, by the reflex action of a refined system of meta- 
physics wrought out by his Aryan ancestors. And there we 
must leave him, for his “ impersonal reason” is beyond our ken, 
and his theory that thought is indissolubly united with life 
may be nothing more than a mental kaleidoscope for fancy to 
play with. “Cogito ergo sum” is scarcely a pregnant truism, 
but a truism it is, and man with his large discourse of reason 
may be forgiven for saying, “Sum ergo cogito.” It does not 
follow that he has any warrant for saying of flea or pea, “ Est 
ergo cogitat.” But it would be idle to harp on this well- 
thrummed string any longer. So we will call attention to one 
or two of those frequent flashes of sagacity which adorn M. 
Burnouf’s pages, irreconcilable as they seem to be with the 
premisses and conclusion of his main thesis. We have seen 
how he magnifies, from his ewn point of view, the importance 
of Christ as the incarnation of an Aryan theory. This, how- 
ever, is the way in which he elsewhere deals with Christian 


doctrine :— 

“Its one and only source,” he says, ‘is the preaching of Jesus ; 
it teaches Christians that Christ was the Son of God and God 
Himself, but at the same time admits His human extraction, 
and His traditional descent, both on His father’s and mother’s 
side, from the house of David. Therefore we do not trace to His 
parentage His title of Christ, which had already been bestowed on 
Cyrus, but to his Divine and direct emanation, to his exemption 
from the primary laws of human generation. It is the Divinity 
of the Master which breaks every bond between His doctrine, and 
that of the Jews or any other nation ; it precludes all possibility 
of a man considering himself a Christian without believing in the 
Divinity of Christ, or of a man believing in the Divinity and being 
of another religion. The obstacles, then, which stand between 
Christianity and other worship are quite insuperable.” 

It is not for us to complain, if the author's “ Science ” seems to 
him to have overcome, or to be inevitably bound to overcome, 
obstacles which he styles insuperable. And we may refer to 


his exposition of the illusory nature of missions as a fair 
corollary to the view which he holds of the essential nature of 
Christian doctrine. 





His contention, however, that religion 
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has no connection with morals, is a contention that will find 
no acceptance from men who believe that religious theories, 
apart from their influence on the conduct of life, may be 
relegated to any limbo without a sigh except of relief. M. 
Burnouf contemplates with serenity and assurance the coming 
doom of all sacerdotal systems, but he has no doubt that the 
foundation of religion, being ideal and not earthly, is exempt 
from extinction. In support of this, he appeals to the truth of 
our Saviour’s assertion that his kingdom was not of this world. 
But the force of this appeal is not strengthened by the sentence 
which immediately follows it, and declares that “the truth of 
religion will live for ever, for it is the faithful reflection, or 
rather the spontaneous emanation of Nature’s phenomena and 
Nature’s laws.” For, with all due respect to M. Burnouf, it 
may be said, not quite unreasonably, that “spontaneous 
emanations ” of this kind hardly belong to that order of facts 
which Science can claim a prescriptive right to interpret. 
Again and again while reading his interesting essay, this 
objection has occurred to us, and while expressing as strongly 
us we can our belief that the essay is exceptionally well worth 
reading, we cannot help feeling that the treatment of religion 
by science is amenable to the charge brought against the 
treatment of Nature by chemistry in Goethe’s Faust :— 
“« Encheiresin naturae nennt’s die Chimie, 
Spottet ihrer selbst, und weiss nicht wie.” 


AN AMERICAN’S VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 


Ir is always interesting to read the impressions of intelligent 
Americans who have spent some time in this country. The 
opinions of an ordinary summer tourist are worthless; but no 
Englishman can afford to despise the judgment passed on the 
Old Country by men like Emerson, Hawthorne, and Wendell 
Holmes. And we know of few things pleasanter than to visit 
under their guidance England’s “ things of fame,” and to listen 
to their opinions as to the good qualities of Englishmen. That 
their fault-finding is not agreeable, is a matter of course. It 
sometimes makes us wince, for we feel the truth of it; some- 
times, owing to exaggeration or one-sidedness, it makes us 
angry, and not unreasonably. This feeling, however, does 
not last, for we recollect that in criticising either a nation 
or an individual, it is always easier to detect faults than 
to appreciate virtues. Moreover, the qualities that build 
up a great nation are not such as are likely to win 
much admiration from a rival State, even though it may be 
linked by the close bonds that unite America to England. 
Books of the class we have mentioned, even when, as in 
Hawthorne’s Our Old Home, severe criticism is not spared, 
are eminently attractive, and Hawthorne is a remarkable 
illustration of the way in which, almost against his wishes, the 
heart of an American is captivated by the associations of which 
his own country is destitute. To an American, he says, there 
is a kind of sanctity even in an English turnip-field, and an 
English hedge might well suffice to occupy his eyes and heart. 
Of the scenery and associations of England, Mr. Collier has 
not much to say in the little volume before us. His aim is to 
take his countrymen into the English home, and to show them 
our mode of living in town and country. After a residence of 
seven years in the island, the writer’s admiration of our home- 
life is “almost unbounded.” ‘“ My intention,” he writes, “has 
been to portray the family life of England just as I have 
known it, and just as one must write of it who has been so 
often the recipient of its abounding hospitalities and its un- 
failing courtesies.” There are no indications that the author 
is familiar with the life led in the country by the wealthier 
classes, and the description of what he has observed is ex- 
tremely limited in range. The appearance of the ordinary 
English house without and within, the connection of mistress 
and servant, love-making and marriage, some manners and 
customs, the relation of parents and children, and a singularly 
crude chapter on the religious life in England,—these are the 
subjects which fill the seven brief chapters into which English 
Home Lifeis divided. Mr. Collier writes in a lively style, and no 
reader is likely to find the book dull, or to put it down until he 
has reached its final page. The author is struck by our insularity 
or provincialism, and makes the curious assertion that “the 
Englishman knows comparatively little of the world outside 
of Great Britain, and for the good and sufficient reason that 
he is never quite sure that there is any world beyond these 
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bounds, or, at least, any world that is worth knowin 2 
are poor travellers, he says, and he would a 
as an eminently stay-at-home people. Home-lovers pe 
doubtless ; but the spirit of enterprise which urges men _ 
fully to encounter the utmost difficulties of travel ei m4 
us prominent as discoverers for three centuries, and if hea 
is now rivalling England in the ardour for exploration aa 
owes this virtue to her parent. That Englishmen are - : e 
to think too well of themselves, may be admi ie a 

hen may De admitted ; it is g 
characteristic they have transmitted unimpaired to thei 
offspring ; but if we are too fond of praising what belon ; 
to us, it is generally with one exception. Rarely eas 
has an Englishman been heard to praise the English climate 
That is left to Americans. Emerson has a word to say i. 
its favour. Hawthorne declares that an English summer 
short though it be, is incomparable, and exquisite enough Pa 
atone for the whole year’s atmospherical delinquencies : and 
Mr. Collier asserts without reservation that “the climate of 
England is the most delicious in the civilised world.” So 
indeed, we read on one page; but on the next he expresses his 
opinion that the inside of most English housesis like the climate 
dull and uncheery. He complains that we choose gloomy 
colours, and that the papers on the walls “are very dark, and 
of very large patterns.” There is some truth in his remarks 
as to the heaviness of dining-room furniture, while that in the 
drawing-room “has just a tendency of decoration and art.” 
Mr. Collier cannot understand why oil-paintings are not seep 
in an English drawing-room, but gives the reason when he 
suggests that water-colours are more in keeping with the 
lighter tone of the room. Altogether, he considers that if the 
colour of the house were less sombre, the furniture legs 
cumbrous, and the rooms less separated each from the other 
the English house would be a model of comfort. 

The chapter on “Servants” touches on some points worth 
noting. An English family, Mr. Collier observes, of the same 
means and style of living, will keep twice as many servants as 
an American family, and three times as many as a German 
family; and he accounts for this by saying that Englishmen 
live more in their homes, and entertain more in them. He 
might have added, perhaps, that thrift where personal comfort 
is concerned is not an English virtue. Some of his calcula. 
tions of expenditure are extraordinary. He says that an 
upper-middle-class family in London, with an income of from 
£500 to £1,000, will keep one or more horses, and one or more 
male servants. “Such a family will live in a house—usually 
owned by the family—situated some distance from the centre 
of the city, and standing in its own grounds of an acre or less. 
There will be trees and ‘plantations,’ well-kept lawns and 
flower-beds.” We can only say that if a comparatively 
small income will yield advantages like these, England must 
be an easier country to live in than most of us find it. 
The position of the English servant is, on the whole, 
accurately defined. We do keep our servants too much at 
arm’s-length. They live in a different world from ours, and 
one we have no desire to enter. In too many instances, the 
relation between master and servant “is purely a commercial 
one, so much work for so much pay.” And yet there are, 
happily, a vast number of exceptions to what may be regarded 
perhaps as a national failing, and when Mr. Collier states that 
there is a want of that sympathy with servants in illness which 
is seen in America and France, we hope and believe that the 
statement, if true of many employers of labour, is not true 
generally. 

The writer is not indisposed to magnify his countrymen, 
and we have no fault to find with him for doing so; but most 
readers will think his language somewhat unguarded when he 
states as his fixed conviction, that Americans “are the cleanest, 
sweetest, and holiest people socially on the face of the earth.” 
This, Mr. Collier is aware, is not the opinion in England, and 
he attributes our erroneous judgment to the American news- 
papers :— 

« All the nastiness,” he writes, “there is going, and much that 
never had any existence whatever, is greedily gathered and boldly 
paraded by large sections of the daily press, and social sewers of 
vilest scandal flow through our drawing-rooms. All the animalism 
and all the bestiality of the country are bulletined in a few of the 
journals day by day.” 

We submit that the purity of America is not vindicated by 
this explanation. If “social sewers of scandal” are allowed 
to flow through drawing-rooms, it must surely be because the 
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such impurities. One is glad to learn in Mr. Collier's next 
sentence that “the young people of America are the freest 
and happiest of the world’s youth,” by which he means, we 
suppose, marriageable young people, since, as we read on 
another page, “the absence of boys and girls is altogether the 
most striking feature of American society.” English ladies 
will not like to hear that they are the worst-dressed women in 
the world, neither will it be a compensation to be told that 
their lords and masters are the best-dressed men. And though 
few Englishmen, it is to be feared, spend as much upon books 
as Mr. Mark Pattison said it was their bounden duty to do, 
Mr. Collier’s memory or knowledge must be strangely defec- 
tive, or he would not have written,—‘‘I do not remember to 
have seen more than half-a-dozen large or well-chosen libraries 
in private houses in all Great Britain.” Then it is surely in- 
correct and unjust to say, though the saying might have been 
a true one years ago, that, as a rule, the English clergy know 
more about society, about horses and dogs, about rowing and 
tennis, than they care to know about theology and philosophy. 
It is too true, indeed, that the clergy “ have little or no training 
for the function of preaching ;” but it is certainly not true that 
“they pretty nearly all talk rubbish and platitudes.” This, 
however, is a serious subject, and Mr. Collier is happiest in 
dealing with the surface of society. His little book is neces- 
sarily superficial, but the reader may spend a leisure hour with 
it pleasantly enough. 





GABRIEL GARCIA MORENO.* 

So little is known of Ecuador, that we took up this adaptation 
by Lady Herbert of a French memoir relating the history of 
Don Gabriel Garcia Moreno with curiosity that soon became 
interest. Weare bound, however, to say that Pére Berthe’s 
volume of continuous panegyric, written in what may be 
termed the Ultramontane dialect, does not commend itself 
even for accurate knowledge of its subject. Lady Herbert 
has reduced its dimensions, and in readable form gives us 
a life of a saint, though he is yet uncanonised; but un- 
avoidably her narrative is affected by the exaggerations of 
the original. Ptre Berthe has lost an opportunity which 
Carlyle would have known how to improve. Garcia Moreno 
was rightly entitled by the Congress of Ecuador the re- 
generator of his country, “ because of the great works he had 
carried out in the religious, moral, material, and intellectual 
order.” He was avery Thor in Jétunheim, that “ distant, dark, 
chaotic land,” such as was Ecuador. He was a noble and 
brilliant tyrant, a Spanish Cromwell, but goodlier of pre- 
sence, accomplished in modern science, and so well versed in 
the formulas of modern revolution and socialistic democracy, 
that he could without ado “ swallow them.” 

No people, it is said, can brag so loudly as South American 
Republicans; and Pére Berthe, too freely accepting their 
magniloquence, has lost much of the relief which Garcia 
Moreno’s figure should have against the dark background of 
superstition, laziness, and corruption in Ecuador both before 
and after it had claimed separation from Bolivar’s Columbia. 
Pizarro and his rout had but badly replaced the Incas in 
their rich and peaceful Kingdom of Quito. The mortal 
torpor of Spanish rule had no doubt been shaken off, but 
the “principles of 1789” had shattered a society altogether 
unfitted for them, and to which they were as poisonous as 
roast beef to a man nearly dead of hunger. But Ecuador 
was in Moreno’s youth, as it is now, a land of unique possi- 
bilities. Within its territory, as yet not accurately defined 
on its Kastern frontier, but about the size of France, are 
united tropical, temperate, and arctic zones but a day’s 
journey of each other; seaboard treasuries of Equatorial 
vegetation, upland plains where the temperature has a mean 
of 57° Fahr.,and mountain gloom and glory enough for a race 
of Hofers and Tells. Fertilising rain wanted in the lowlands of 
Peru and Chili, the neighbourhood of Panama, the fact that 
Quito was once the gold-bearing province of the Incas,—all 
point to prosperity for Ecuador if it had not been ruled for 
the most part by the least respectable methods of modern 
revolution. Into this Republic of sham Liberals fleecing 
indolent and crapulous Dons, of sham Generals, and, on the 
whole, sham pastors of the neglected fold, Moreno was born in 
1821, nine years before Bolivar’s death. It is almost neces- 
sary to supply some shade to Pére Berthe’s hero, that the 
yf Ecuador, From the French of the Rev, P, A, 
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“values” of his portrait may be true; but except for the 
financial crime of preferring to pay domestic rather than 
foreign creditors, it is difficult to find fault withhim. Yet the 
record of such a man should be austere as he was, religiously 
faithful and humble, and confessing mistakes as he did, when 
now and then he made them in his struggle to create a 
“ practical world based on belief in God.” He was of Castilian 
blue blood on his father’s side who had emigrated to 
Guayaquil in 1793, and there married a lady of distinguished 
parentage, whose brothers had made their mark in Peru and 
Guatemala. 

Gabriel was the youngest of five sons, excellent in their 
various professions, but chiefly shining with his reflected 
light. It was perhaps easy to be a star of the first magnitude 
in the schools of Quito, but Moreno was singularly and almost 
impetuously eager to master all knowledge accessible to him. 
His family had suffered pecuniary loss by the revolution, 
indefinitely prolonged as it was, in Ecuador, and he determined 
to help it as afterwards he heiped his country, straining every 
nerve and living in austerest self-denial to secure a success that 
should reward his mother and his friends. At first inclined 
to the priesthood, he afterwards chose law for his profession. 
His study of jurisprudence was chiefly for patriotic ends, and 
in a certificate given by his tutor, he is praised not only for 
legal, scientific, and literary knowledge, but for “those rare 
virtues of which the Republic is so greatly in need.” Politics in 
Keuador require somewhat different qualities from those needed 
in settled communities ; and Moreno, when twenty-five, invited 
to write a history of Ecuador, pertinently and prophetically re- 
marked that it were “ better to make one.” Even through 
the coloured spectacles of Pére Berthe, we can find curious 
facts touching the genesis of States in this narrative of ferment- 
ing civic life. Ideas that seem to us in England indissolubly 
linked, as, indeed, they have been by the events of our island 
history, were mutually antagonistic in Ecuador. The Catholic 
faith, and even certain religious customs more honoured in their 
breach than in their observance, were as dear to the people as 
ever was the right of hill-side meeting to the Cameronians. 
There was passionate revolt against reform in a democratic 
sense. ‘Toleration was intolerable, and the only rights of men 
claimed were to murder and plunder in assertion of the rights 
—so called—of God. Though Moreno was the fierce denouncer 
of corruption in high places, he was not the less the champion 
of the masses in rejecting European fraternity and equality, 
and all the fata morgana of Socialism. He used the weapons 
of modern as well as mediwval warfare, and his literary 
skill served him in the five newspapers which he started 
successively. In 1846, his power was first seriously felt in 
the resistance he secured by the common action of Ecuador 
and its sister-Republics to a filibustering expedition led by 
General Flores, an expedition fortunately arrested by Lord 
Palmerston. In 1849, Moreno, who always felt himself to be 
the David of Ecuador, gave himself six months of European 
travel. He found the Old World palpitating from the events of 
48. It was natural that a man of his type should have been 
struck by the religious revival in France, where Lacordaire and 
his friends were popular prophets of that supreme liberty 
which is secured by authoritative dogma. His first act on again 
touching American soil at Panama was to succour a party of 
Jesuit priests exiled from Grenada, and to establish them, 
amid passionate acclamation, at Quito in their old church, 
closed since Charles IIL., eighty-three years before, had driven 
the missionary fathers from his Colonies. In a pamphlet 
defending them, Moreno appealed to the people in words not 
unworthy of an Ironside :—“ If, like the Hebrews, we have to 
pass through the Red Sea, God will open a path to his chosen 
people, and on the opposite shore we too shall lift up our 
voices in a hymn of triumph.” In 1854, exiled by the dictator 
of the hour, he returned to Paris, when he devoted himself to 
study—we prefer to differ from his biographer in thinking that 
Rohrbacher’s Church History inspired his political tendencies 
—and he received in that city of opposites a new impulse 
towards personal sanctity as well as towards theocracy. He 
returned to Ecuador a St. Louis plus the Syllabus, and found 
his country ready for a crusade. In the teeth of the Govern- 
ment, he was elected Alcalde of Quito, Rector of the 
University, and Senator. As Member of Congress, he found 
himself strong enough to secure the abolition of the Indian 
capitation-tax of three piastres, equivalent to three dollars a 
man, which had weighed heavily on the large community of 
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natives. He fluttered the Freemasons, whose organisation had 
been used in the South American Colonies for ends very 
different from those of our English lodges ; and his speeches on 
the Budget were found so damaging to the Government, that 
they were suppressed. 


We cannot follow the fortunes of the brilliant reformer and 
patriot in the following years of hairbreadth ’scapes, alarums, 
and excursions habitual in Ecuador. The capture of Guayaquil 
by a coup de main worthy of Roncesvalles, found the leader of 
the people in 1860 with power to attempt at least the establish- 
ment of a theocratic Republic, in which he should be Judge 
and Father. Such a State, even in the Ecuador wilderness, 
presented very different problems for solution from those of 
Palestine under Samuel and David, and it is the triumph of 
Moreno that after many years of struggle, he welded a new 
society wherein, if it were possible on earth, God’s will 
should be done. Liberty for all save for evil and evil-doers; 
was his object; and righteousness, or divine justice, his 
aim. Before accepting the Presidency, to which he was 
voted unanimously, he insisted that certain scaffoldings 
on which future laws might be framed should be granted 
by Congress. He reformed the constituencies, basing clec- 
tions on population, not on geographical limits. He gave 
the suffrage to every man who could read and write. He 
resisted federation, though the antagonisms of the tierra 
caliente and the tierra fria were some plea for Home-rule ; and 
he proclaimed the State to be Catholic. He established the 
concordat he desired with Rome; he reorganised finance and 
education, and laid out a system of national roads entirely 
wanting before. Unfortunately, too many of these measures 
had yet to remain dead-letters. The new Constitution had 
some weak places, and there were plenty of antagonists to 
reform. Pitre Berthe has, we think, insufficiently dwelt on the 
limitations imposed by Moreno in his concordat. He wished 
complete liberty for the Church and non-interference with its 
discipline, but he insisted at Rome on the radical reform of 
ecclesiastics. He gave Churchmen rights as ample as any 
claimed by Gregory VII., but he was stern in making his 
Bishops act in repression of the grievous abuses of their 
dioceses. It must have been a startling sight to see the Papal 
and Keuadorian flags flung out together against the sky, 
while the Ze Deum was sung by the people, and cannon 
thundered forth the balanced union of Church and State, with 
some realisation in that Western commonwealth of Dante’s 
hope. In vain the clerics hesitated to attempt such a puri- 
fication alike of regular and secular clergy as was necessary 
for the President’s purpose; “ behind the Papal Envoy was 
the iron hand of Garcia Moreno.” He made short work of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, where justice was visibly impeded, and 
he replaced unworthy priests by missionaries from. Europe ; 
Christian Brothers, the acknowledged masters of primary 
education ; Jesuits, ever the best colonisers of South America; 
Sisters of Charity for his reorganised hospitals, and other 
communities who are in the van of progress. Of course, a 
violent opposition declared itself; and not only the recalcitrant 
Ecuadorians, but the neighbouring Republics spared no method 
of attack on Moreno and his infant State. His extraordinary 
genius and power of influencing others had ample occasion 
for exercise in the four years of his first Presidency. Taken 
prisoner in a skirmish with Columbian troops, he used the 
opportunity to make a useful treaty. He swept away a 
refractory Court which had excused traitors as only guilty of 
“fruitless rebellion.” To a Bishop who pleaded for one of 
them, he used the wise words,—“ If you ask in the name of 
justice, prove his innocence; if from charity, have pity on the 
innocent people whom you condemn to the evils of renewed 
revolution.” Lady Herbert tells with spirit the final blow 
by which Moreno recovered Ecuador’s one war-ship, stolen 
by the rebels, and captured their three piratical craft. 
Remembering the condition of the road from Quito, where 
the President was, to Guayaquil, where he embarked for his 
sea-chase, it is difficult to believe that he accomplished 
the descent of 10,000ft. by crag and torrent, by jungle 
and forest, a distance of eighty leagues, in three days. 
““We must have peace,” he said, when he was welcomed with 
acclamation on his return, “and you will see with what cement 
T shall establish it. The scaffold set up for criminals will be 
the guarantee for peace and security to honest men.” By the 
Constitution he could not be re-elected to the Presidency when 
his term of office had expired, but his candidate was put in 








power by a majority of 23,000 against 8,000 votes for hi 
opponent. In further proof of his popularity, it was forbida 8 
by Congress that a man so necessary to the safety of ra 
Republic should leave his country ; nor did he desert it exce’ : 

as an Envoy to conclude a treaty with the neighbouring States 

against some Spanish interference of the hour. He used the 

opportunity to arrange fiscal and postal conventions with unk 

and in his own person to gain respect for his emergent 

theocracy. We cannot agree in the estimate of Catholic 

liberalism formed by the author of these memoirs; but it is 

probable that Ecuador was not fit for compromises. The land 

of Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, of earthquakes, precipices, and 

jungle, had not discerned the excellences of a via media, For 

it, as for a “sinner saved,” stern discipline, unquestioned 

dogma, the awful verities of hell and heaven, truth naked and 

unashamed, were best. The moderate men set up by Moreno 

to rule in his place were failures, and in 1869, he was invoked 
by pronunciamientos in Quito and the other chief towns of 
Ecuador, to rescue the Republic from a conspiracy which had 
its centre at Guayaquil, and stifled it without bloodshed by 
the mere power of his name. Moreno would have again retired 
from rule, but the Convention representing the people and 
called to frame a new Constitution, insisted with a unanimity 
only broken by one dissident, on his return to office as 
President. Again, with the experience of the past ten years, 
he entered on the task of rebuilding his ideal Christian 
Republic on firmer foundations. 

No more paltering with clerical reform, no more weakness 
in dealing with the armed force of the State; the Bar had to 
be purged and trial by jury suspended. Moreno’s educational 
laws are noteworthy. All children from eight years old must 
go to school or their parents be fined; every hamlet where 
were fifty children, had the right to claim a primary school 
from the Government; nor were the native Indians neglected, 
When Moreno took office, only eight thousand children were 
being taught; when he was assassinated, within six years, 
there were thirty-two thousand, chiefly boys. He founded a 
Technical College with a view to creating native industries, 
and a Polytechnic School for a higher class of youths; and 
notwithstanding the poverty of the State, the best instru. 
ments were supplied for scientific training. A. hospital, fitted 
with three hundred beds, was attached to his medical school, 
superintended by professors from France, and visited of many 
an early morning by the President himself before his official 
day began. Music and the fine arts were not neglected; but 
the observatory at Quito would have been perhaps his greatest 
boon to science, had he lived to perfect its arrangements. 
There was, in truth, hardly an institution in which a 
Government could legitimately concern itself, that was not 
undertaken by this faithful ruler of the theocracy he had 
proclaimed. Almost surprised by the success of his second 
Presidency, he said,—‘God is bearing us up with his 
hand like a tender father when his child tries to walk his 
first few steps.” His activity of mind and body was only 
possible to a man of his fine organisation, trained habits 
of self-denial and order, and who habitually acted with con- 
sciousness that he was trustee for God in tke redemption 
of his country. For years he refused his salary of twelve 
thousand piastres or dollars. When the financial condition of 
Ecuador improved, he gave it to the poor. It is true that to 
speak of finance in connection with Ecuador is to provoke a 
smile from holders of its foreign bonds. Not even the | per 
cent. promised has yet been paid, though by the latest report 
the Republic is “ blessed with a revenue exceeding expenditure, 
and a growing trade.” But much of what Garcia Moreno did 
towards this result is bearing fruit, notwithstanding the re- 
newed disturbance and civil war that followed his death. He 
planned, if he did not complete, the necessary roads for the 
development of the country; and the year before he was 
assassinated he paid off four hundred thousand piastres. He 
maintained unbroken peace—the chief need for the material 
development of Ecuador—during his second term of office, and 
with peace the revenue doubled itself under his vigorously 
honest rule; in six years the imports increased by more than 
a third, and the exports were nearly twice as great. 

To be the agent of God without reserve or questioning, was, 
however, the chief preoccupation of this great statesman’s 
life, and he remains one of the noblest figures of Christendom, 
—a Gordon of larger wisdom and wider sympathies, though 
the master but of a confused and insignificant State, from 
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which it is difficult to expect any “ good thing e to come. It 
was natural that his existence should be inconvenient to many, 
and after his almost unanimous re-election to the Presidency 
in 1874, plots for his assassination were rife. He knew of them, 
but went about his daily work as usual, the words—his 
favourite words—Dios no muere, “ God dies not,” often on his 
lips. They were his last utterance as he fell, stabbed and shot 
and hacked by the cutlasses of some Ecuador “ Invincibles,” 
on August 6th, 1875. Considerable cheques on the Bank of 
Peru were found in the pocket of the leader of the gang, who 
was seized and given short shrift by the populace of Quito. 
General mourning, every pomp of public grief, and even in 
Europe eager testimony to Moreno’s greatness, followed; and 
we are glad that at last a biography should have been written 
and translated into our tongue to keep kis virtues in remem- 
brance. 

It is interesting to know that though after Moreno’s death 
Ecuador fell once more among thieves, its most recent annals 
tell of return to his plans and ideals. Civil war has checked 
the rapid rise under his rule, but recently the Republic has 
turned with solemn services of humiliation to the road Moreno 
had marked out for its true progress. The actual President, 
Don Antonio Flores, elected in 1888, seems likely to pursue it 
in the spirit if not with the genius of his great example. The 
best reports come to hand of improving prosperity, which may 
some day rejoice the hearts of foreign bondholders. Whatever 
be the accidents of the future—and who can foretell the conduct 
either of voleanoes or Ecuadorians ?—let us be glad that from 
a South American Republic should come even muffled echoes of 
Garcia Moreno’s motto, the last words he spoke, the key-note 
of hope and progress,—Dios no muere ! 
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A Cloud on St. Angelo. By Cyril Bennett. 2 vols. (T. F. 
Unwin.)—There is a great deal of imperfectly disciplined power 
in this story, which is, on the whole, an improvement on “The 
Massage Case,” from the same pen. In mere plot-interest, it is 
not particularly strong, and the catastrophe of poor Helen Rivette, 
which constitutes the chief sensational incident of note in the 
plot, is too unpleasant, if not improbable. One wonders, too, how 
such an essentially strong-minded woman as Helen should get 
engaged to a man like Pierson, who is correctly enough described 
by one of his critics as “an invertebrate sort of animal,” and as 
“wanting in moral starch.” Some of the characters, however, are 
drawn with a firm hand, more particularly the lovers, Madie and 
Daly. Even Dr. Willoughby, the abstracted and absent-minded 
man of numbers, would have been a perfect sketch but for the 
tendency of his eccentricity to run into sheer farcicality. The 
author is evidently familiar with essentially clerical society in 
Great Britain, although it may be noted that the word “rectorette ” 
is neither classical nor pretty. The Italian landscapes in A Cloud 
on St. Angelo are admirable. 

The Story of the Old Catholic and Kindred Movements, by A. M. 
E. Scarth (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), is largely made up of 
quotations, but is none the less valuable on that account, for it 
makes a handy little dictionary of the movements of which it 
treats. The opinions expressed by the author—in, by-the-way, too 
jerky and occasionally too gushing a style—will of necessity not 
meet with the approval of all readers, and too sanguine a view 
may possibly enough be taken of the prospects of the reunifica- 
tion of Christendom. But neither opinions nor hopes will inter- 
fere with the value of this volume, both as a history and asa 
work of reference. 

Delia Bacon: a Biographical Sketch. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
An American book, though bearing the name of an English pub- 
lisher. If any one is curious to read the history of the person who 
set on foot the strange craze which makes people believe that 
Shakespeare was not Shakespeare, he may find it in this volume. 
The most interesting part, naturally, is the correspondence with 
Emerson and Hawthorne. Carlyle, too, appears in these pages 
with kindly words, but adds,—“ There is not the least possibility 
of truth in the notion she has taken up; and the hope of ever 
proving it, or finding the least document that countenances it, is 
equal to that of vanquishing the windmills by stroke of lance.” 
One cannot but wish that Miss Bacon, who pursued her aim 
through much difficulty, had given her perseverance and her 
industry to some more reasonable task. 

Scottish Moors and Indian Jungles. By Captain J. T. Newall. 
(Hurst and Blackett.)—Captain Newall has added another to the 








already long list of books on Indian sport, in which he seems to 
have been most active in the pig-sticking line, and there, like a 
thorough shikaree, to have preferred tracking up his own boar, 
and then riding him,a much more sporting plan than the ordinary 
one of employing a large number of beaters. In pursuit of this 
sport, Captain Newall met with the accident which one would have 
thought would have compelled him, through a fracture of the 
spine, to abandon all active exertion. But no, with wonderful 
spirit, he designed a species of litter in which, borne by stalwart 
Highland gillies in the Lewis, he stalks his stag, shoots woodeock, 
and kills salmon successfully. It is this carrying on sport after 
such a frightful accident that renders the book individual, and 
should cheer up many who may despair of ever holding a rifle or 
rod again. The book is cheerfully and pleasantly written, and 
illustrated by the author himself, which, especially in sporting 
illustrations, adds a certain interest. 


A Modern Martyr. By Sophie Kaffey. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—The moral of this novel is a new version of the ancient proverb 
anent hasty marriage. The wife does not love her husband, but 
too late repents,—that is, falls in love with him. The gradual pro- 
gress of this change is well told, in spite of occasional flights of 
eloquence which have not quite the true ring about them. The 
unfortunate husband (or “the modern martyr’’) is a really good 
character, and certainly much more natural than his wife. The 
interest is well kept up, and increases rather than decreases 
towards the close of the story. 


Old Wilds. Edited by “Trim.” Reprinted from the Halifax 
Courier. (G. Vickers.)—We have in these pages a very striking and 
vivid picture of the palmy days of the provincial players, days 
which have gone for ever; for though companies still “star” it, 
the theatres have become permanent, and the stroller’s career is 
no longer proverbial for its vicissitudes. The Wilds, father and 
son, were the princes of the strolling profession, and their name 
was synonymous with fame; yet Sam Wild ended his days in 
poverty, and dependent on charity. “ Alas!” as “Trim” says, 
“that we should ever grow old!” For, indeed, old age is the 
greatest enemy the player has, for his calling demands the utmost 
strength, and the failure of that strength means want., The history 
of “ Old Wilds ” is a wonderfully moving narrative, a stirring story 
of the ups and downs of a theatrical life, constantly presenting 
the alternations of success and defeat, of want and plenty, and 
of hope and what must nearly touch despair. Hope, courage, 
and never-failing resources the player must have, for once the 
grim phantom gains his heart, he is lost. The provincial theatre 
in those days must have taxed to the utmost such qualities as 
man needs for his daily struggles; a sterner school did not exist. 
“Old Wilds,” originally a travelling conjurer’s show, long held 
sway as the nursery of strolling players, until eventually, by its 
“own progeny, it was ruthlessly elbowed out of the field.” The 
esteem and affection by which the Wilds were regarded in the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire towns were due no less to their high 
character than to their dramatic powers. The narrative, as we 
have said, is strikingly vivid, and mingled with details of per- 
formances, successes, and arrests for debt, are many touches of 
genuine pathos and pleasant humour. The description of the 
three old cronies, “Jimmy Wild” (the founder of “‘ Wilds’’), the 
performing pony, and the deerhound, is very natural, and the 
deaths of the elder Wild and his energetic wife, “the Queen of the 
Travellers,” are told with genuine pathos and feeling. The fascina- 
tion which the book has exercised on us is undoubtedly due as 
much to the personal manner of the style, which is lifelike and 
natural, as to the romantic vicissitudes of “the King of the 
Strollers.” 

Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. By A. E. Waite. (George 
Redway.)—Mr. Waite tells us that this volume is founded on a 
similar work published in 1815, which has become a bibliographical 
rarity. He then introduces us to the theory of “The Magnum 
Opus,” in a short essay intended to instruct those unacquainted 
with alchemy. However, we do not think that the tyro will be 
much the wiser after its perusal. The lives of the philosophers 
themselves are interesting and curious reading; the stories of 
Lully, Flamel, Valentine, Trevisan, and Zachaire are full of 
glimpses of medieval times. To us, the most instructing and 
valuable of the lives is that of the prince of impostors, Joseph 
Balsamo, or Comte de Cagliostro, who died at the end of the last 
century. There is no need for Mr. Waite to apologise for giving 
so much space to Cagliostro as representing the “ charlatan” side 
of alchemy ; he represents the typical alchemist and the real nature 
of the art, and appropriately finishes the biographies. The 
alchemists purposely enveloped their pretended art in the vague 
generalities of allegory and the most absurd symbolism; indeed, 
it was by such nonsense that they retained their hold on the 
popular imagination. We quite agree with the writer of the 
“Canons” that these philosophers “never write more truly than 
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when obscurely.” To obviate any misunderstanding, we may 
mention that Mr. Waite is a firm believer in the metallic trans- 
mutations of the past. 


Poems. By James Kelly. (Aird and Coghill, Glasgow.)—Mr. 
Kelly appears to have become a poet from a very early age. His 
poems, written before the age of nineteen, show a promise that is 
not fulfilled in those of twenty-four. The sonnets are very un- 
equal; sonnet-writing is a rare gift not often given to modern 
writers. Such lines as the following will explain the descent 
which the writer occasionally makes :— 

“Some spirit storm-rapt cleaves that writhing sky ; 


From out this life of cramp is swaddled high 
The latest born to Everlasting Light.” 


‘A Ballad” and “In Winter” have a certain grace and tender- 
ness. We are not much struck by the rest. 


Beyond the Shadow, and other Poems. By Stuart Sterne. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—Mr. Sterne shows much 
power of melodious versification in these poems, and occasionally 
strikes a note of depth and strength. On the whole, he appears to 
more advantage in the shorter pieces. The best of these is “ The 
Strolling Player,” a really fine poem; and with it we might men- 
tion “Forgetfulness” (is this a translation ?), “The Deserted 
House,” and “‘ Measure for Measure.” 'The poem from which the 
volume takes its title has, indeed, some fine metal, if it does not 
display particular power. 

The Civilisation of Sweden in Heathen Times. By Oscar 
Montelius. Translated by the Rev. F. H. Woods. With 205 
Illustrations. (Macmillan and Co.)—This translation, which has 
been made from the second edition of Professor Montelius’ great 
work, and brought down to the year 1888, may be taken as the 
summary of Swedish antiquarian knowledge as regards that 
country’s ancient civilisation. Professor Montelius has shown 
clearly enough the value of contemporary evidence as compared to 
even the Sagas, besides reaching back to legendary time. The Stone 
Age in Sweden, according to Montelius, ended about 1,500 B.C. ; 
the Bronze Age, about 500 B.C.; and the Iron Age, about 
1,200 A.D. What little history there is, may be gathered from 
the fact that the Earlier Runes appear only in the Later Iron 
Age, about 500 A.D. Thus our knowledge of Scandinavian 
life is confined entirely to hoards, “ kitchen-middens,” and 
the various graves, such as the “dolmens,” “ passage-graves,” 
and “stone-cists” existing in “barrows” at the present day. 
And here we cannot but draw attention to the marvellous 
manner in which articles were preserved in peat. To the 
ordinary individual, a bog would:seem an absurd place to pre- 
serve anything in. But the antiquarian knows better, and as 
some of the illustrations prove, an object so preserved is worth 
inealeulably more than hundreds of unrecognisable fragments. To 
the archeologist, the Stone and Bronze Ages have most interest, 
doubtless from the many evidences of dawning artistic taste. 
And, indeed, some of the flint implements are really beautiful; a 
glance at Fig. 16, a flint dagger, will speak for itself. The manner 
in which flints were shaped was noticed by an Englishman in 
California, and both this art and that of making the haft-holes of 
axes is clearly explained by the writer. The Bronze Age produced 
many beautiful weapons, as swords, daggers, celts, and castings 
of other ornamental and useful objects, as torques, brooches, and 
“fibule,” besides massive gold ornaments. The transition 
between this and the end of the Earlier Iron Age produced some 
very fine bronze-work, both plain and gilded, and some fine gold 
rings. The Later Iron Age is famous for its gold ornaments,— 
some of the collars are indeed magnificent, three of them 
being unique. The brooches and “fibule” of silver-gilt now 
reached the acme of rich workmanship, an observation also 
applying to the hilts of swords. The last period of the Iron Age 
is, of course, a matter of history ; it is known as the Viking Period, 
and its records are preserved to us in the Sagas, in the Viking 
ships, and the immense hoards of coins and ornaments buried for 
safety. The gold hoard at Thureholm, belonging to the period just 
before the Viking times, weighed some twenty-seven pounds, ‘The 
bronze and silver work of this period is particularly elaborate and 
elegant. Professor Montelius’ work has the advantage of being 
profusely illustrated,—a great advantage to English readers. He 
has confined himself to the antiquities and their teaching, without 
any elaborate divisions of times, except where, in the Iron Age, the 
great quantity of coins enabled him to make sub-periods with 
comparative ease. Thanks are due to the translator for the care 
and knowledge spent in the reproduction. We do not think that 
the word “ gallery ” suggests the gallery of a church or theatre. 

The New Religio Medici. By Frederick Robinson, M.D. (Elliot 
Stock.)—These “ present-day” papers, as the author calls them, 
are some of them reprinted from the Churchman magazine, and 
have certainly a good deal of present-day interest ; but the whole 
style and scope of the book strikes one as rather too slender to 








support so weighty a title as the one it bears. It is true the 
subjects under discussion are connected both with religion and 
medicine ; but a new thing which takes an old name should sur- 
pass the old, though it may not, and certainly in this instance will 
not, supersede the former. Some sensible practical suggestions 
are made in the early portion of the book on such subjects ag 
“ Sunday Services,” “'The Children’s Day of Rest,” and “ Faith- 
Healing ;” but by far the best chapter is the last,—« The Diary of 
a Puritan Lady, Mistress Elizabeth Gill,” whether of the same 
family as the commentator is not stated, who lived a truly godly 
life amidst the chilling atmosphere of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and one which contains, as Dr. Robingon 
suggests, material for a really interesting book. 





True Religion. By John W. Diggle, M.A., Vicar of Moseley Hill, 
Liverpool. (David Stott.)—This particularly well-printed book is 
not a volume of sermons, but a series of short essays. By “ true,” 
the author, of course, means the “Christian” religion; and in 
epigrammatic style—(of which there is a good specimen on p, 29: 
“‘Christless and moneyless—that is demoralising. But Christlike 
and poor—that is stimulating”)—he goes on to expound the 
relations of religion to our life in its varied aspects. The 
dangers of such a style are great, though the result is effective, 
as is shown in the passage in which the author states that 
“there are no ideals in hell;” for, supposing him to hold 
the strictly orthodox view on the subject, the “ despair” 
of which he speaks in the previous line seems hardly possible 
without an ideal. And though in such essays as these one is very 
thankful not to be stopped continually by references to foot-notes, 
yet the author’s habit of constant quotation without any indica- 
tion where from, is really provoking. Still, the book should greatly 
interest those who do think over their daily life, and might be very 
helpful to some who do not, and yet are young enough to gain the 
habit. ‘The most instructive is the one on “ Religion and Money,” 
though perhaps it yields in interest to those on “ Religion and Art ” 
and “ Religion and Ideals.” In the latter there seems to be a con- 
fusion of the term “ Enthusiasm of Humanity,” as used by the 
author of “‘ Ecce Homo,” with the glorification of Humanity by the 
disciples of Auguste Comte ; yet alittle farther on, the author seems 
fully aware of the difference. In the one on “ Religion and 
Liberty,” there is a passage of special interest just now :—“ Under 
the Gospel nothing is forbidden which is not wrong. And one 
reason why wrong is forbidden is because wrong engenders 
bondage. The wrong-doer cannot long remain afree man ; there- 
fore, in the name of liberty, liberty to do wrong is abridged. The 
right-doer is the only man reallyfree...... The modern notion 
of compulsion, the notion which confers upon society the right to 
exercise a despotism over the individual, is a notion nowhere com- 
mended in the New Testament. The New Testament everywhere 
manifests the warmest solicitude for the welfare of society; but 
its method for promoting the advancement of society is by 
inwardly improving the individual.” 


The Armour of Light, and other Sermons. By the Rev. George 
Prothero, M.A. Revised by Rowland Prothero, M.A. (Riving- 
tons.)—This book has personal interests which deserve mention. 
It is a kind of résumé of the life-work in preaching of the Rector 
of Whippingham, edited by his son, and dedicated in an affee- 
tionate and respectful, but by no means servile manner, to the 
Queen. The preacher himself thinks his sermons only what any 
good clergyman preaches ; but readers of them will wish heartily 
that such instructive and soul-probing words did proceed from 
many pulpits. Without striving to imitate John Knox or the 
scarcely gentler Latimer, he has certainly not shunned to declare 
the truth of God to Royal and courtly ears. 
on “ Launching into the Deep,” and the eighth, on “ Coming to 
Ourselves,” are specially excellent. From the latter we give an 
extract which fairly represents the preacher's style :— 


The tenth sermon, 


“Oh the madness of men who will not see! the delusion of the 
self-complacent respectable world, which will not believe that 
Heaven can be lost by mere indifference—by those who are un- 
chastened in spirit, as well as by those who set their God at open 
defiance! ...... Is it not madness to live in the midst of a 
world full of toil, anxiety, and exertion, where no prize is won 
without the exercise of the utmost powers that we have, and yet 
to imagine that matters of the weightiest interest are to be secured 
without a day’s thought, without any of the carefulness that we 
bestow so lavishly on some passing pleasures that turn to dust 
even before they are grasped? Is it less than madness to hope 
—at the latter end of life, and as we are nearing that new and 
spiritual existence, of which we are beginning to feel some faint 
apprehension—that all the necessary change, all the complete 
renewal of our moral being, can be effected by a few sentimental 
sighs ; a few hours of solemn meditation ; a cry of distress, drawn 
from us as much by regret of what we leave behind, as by fear 
of the darkness and uncertainty before us?” 


Foreshadowings of Christianity. By Josephine Peckover. With 
Preface by Anne W, Richardson, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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_The American lady who introduces these “ Foreshadowings,” 
and her countrywoman who compiled them, are both evidently in 
earnest; but the word “ compiled” is used advisedly in regard to 
the book, for though the chapters are arranged in an orderly manner, 
giving under each heading the various opinions of the founders 
and promoters of the great religions of the ancient world on their 
respective subjects, yet the book is rather a compilation from the 
workings of other minds than a reasoned exposition of their effect 
on the author’s own. Even if the authorities consulted were not, 
and could not be in most of these cases, the original writers, the 
book would have been more effective if she had given her own 
impressions in a continuous form, rather than by stringing 
together innumerable quotations, apt though they be. 

Historical Sketches of the English Church. By the Rev. George 
Miller. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—This small book, which 
appears to be only a first instalment, nevertheless carries down 
its history almost to the present time. It is written in a clear, 
terse style, and the woodcuts with which it is profusely illus- 
trated are good of their kind. The author’s ecclesiastical stand- 
point is revealed in his opening sentences, in which he says :— 
“The Church in England is in every point a true and perfect 
branch of that kingdom which was formed on earth by Jesus 
Christ and is in its authorised teaching and doctrine 
in perfect agreement with the teaching of Christ and His Apostles.” 
He is much concerned about making clear the continuity of the 
consecration of Bishops at the Reformation, highly commending 
Archbishop Parker for his care in this respect. He considers 
Laud to have been a misrepresented person, that he was by no 
means the cruel persecutor that his enemies felt him to be. The 
most peculiar sentiment to which he gives utterance is that the 
2oman Catholics of our country were schismatic in leaving the 
Church of England, thus setting an example in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign which the Puritans soon followed; and he concludes his 
remarks on this subject by the startling statement that since the 
time of the three predecessors of Paul IV., according to Roman 
Catholic law there has been no legally elected Pope ! 


A Wanderer. By H. Ogram Matuce. (Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, 
and Co.)—Here we have some clever sketches of travel and of 
personal experience. Now and then one finds a trace of paradox 
—the opening essay, on the delights of release from work, has 
something of it—but, on the whole, the writer has a sound 
judgment, as he certainly has a distinct gift for describing 
scenery. He has watched Nature with sympathy, and even 
enthusiasm, and this gives to what he writes an uncommon charm. 

London Geological Field Class. (George Philip.)—Professor 
Seeley, of King’s College, has organised excursions which have 
for their object the study of the country round London. Begin- 
ning with mere elementary work, the class proceeds to a higher 
stage, in which it examines in each year one or two geological de- 
posits, its work being so arranged that in three or four years all 
the strata of the London district may be carefully examined. 
Last year it was busy with the chalk, this year it will study the 
gault and lower greensand. One valuable feature is that the 
students write notes and draw sections; and it is their work for 
the season of 1888 that is published in the pamphlet now before 
us. Hight excursions were taken during the season. 

Mary Myles. By Mrs. Edmonds. (Remington.)—The 
author does not do herself justice by the way in which she intro- 
duces her hero and heroine. She, having an afternoon’s holiday, 
prepares to enjoy it by letting down her hair, taking off her 
stockings, putting on a pair of blue velvet slippers, and running 
off into the woods, where she falls asleep under a tree. He appears 
upon the scene by “ flinging himself, portmanteau in hand, over a 
haha fence” (an exceedingly difficult feat, as he must have had 
to “take off’ from lower ground), and, after seeing the sleeping 
heauty, remarks, ‘‘ Dea certé”’ (he is very particular about the 
circumflex, for he repeats it after six lines). The story itself is 
hetter than this beginning,—a tale of love steadfast under diffi- 
culties, and finally triumphant. ‘There are the usual adverse 
circumstances, opposition and misapprehension, the latter par- 
ticularly grievous, as the young lady has just been refusing the 
gentleman whom the hero suspects her of favouring. This device 
is somewhat worn, and might conveniently be excluded from the 
répertoire of the novelist. 
Myles, but there are also marks of carelessness and extravagance. 

Last Words to Girls. By Mrs. William Grey. (Rivingtons.)— 
“ The title of this little book,” says the author in her preface, “is 
not so much the name as the expression of a fact.” She has 
given many years to the work of setting forward the education of 
girls on sound principles, and here she gives in fourteen chapters, 
divided into two sections, “Life in School,” and “ Life after 
School,”’ her final words of warning and advice. Full in them- 
selves of a kindly wisdom, they gain a special value from the 
character of the writer, and from the recollection of the work 
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that she has done. A mother could not put into a daughter’s 
hand a better help towards the formation of habits mental and 
moral. 


Cyclopedia of Education. Arranged and edited by Alfred Ewen 
Fletcher. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The “ List of Principal 
Contributors” which the editor has prefixed to this cyclopedia 
contains some names that are a guarantee of good work. Wemay 
mention among them Canon Blore, Professor E. A. Sonnenschein, 
Mr. A. Sidgwick, Principal Donaldson, and Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen. It would have been well if the articles had been signed. 
If this is not done, the list means very little. It is not difficult, 
indeed, to assign such an article as “ Verse-Writing,” an excellent 
essay which one can hardly be wrong in attributing to Mr. A. 
Sidgwick. But who is responsible for the curious omission, under 
the head of ‘‘ Standards,” where, among the reasons why “ children 
of much older years [than should be] are to be found in each 
standard,” stupidity is not mentioned? Some writers on educa- 
tional matters seem to fancy that all children are naturally of the 
same capacity. One may speculate, too, on the source of the essay 
on “ Swedenborgianism in Relation to Education.” But many of 
the articles are very good, whoever may be their authors. Of the 
learned kind, “‘ University Robes” may be mentioned. “Textual 
Criticism ” is an excellent summary of its subject. Altogether, 
the volume may be safely recommended as a generally useful book 
of reference. 

The English Poets: Lessing: and Roussetu. By J. R. Lowell. (W. 
Scott.)—In this little volume, one of the ‘‘ Camelot Series,” Mr. 
James Russell Lowell republishes lectures delivered many years 
ago on Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and Keats, 
adding to these discourses on English poets, two that deal with 
Lessing and “ Rousseau and the Sentimentalists” respectively. 
The novelty in the volume is, we take it, the preface, an 
“Apology for a Preface,” the writer calls it, a singularly happy 
production, in spite of Mr. Lowell having had, as he says, no more 
practice in this kind of writing “than he has in dying, having 
written,” he tells us, “ but one in his life,’’—but is not even that 
more experience than he has had in dying? All the essays, we 
need not say, are well worth reading; but perhaps the reader, if 
he has any spice of wickedness in him, will be most entertained 
by the “ Milton,” a review of the earlier volumes of Professor 
Masson’s stupendous Life of Milton. 


Arm-Chair Essays. By the Author of “ 'I'hree-Cornered Essays.” 
(Ward and Downey.)—This volume is an olla podrida, not ill- 
mixed, and easy to consume and digest. There is a somewhat 
sensational story, ‘‘'The Curious History of some Misdirected 
Letters,” experiences of travel (Spain and Monte Carlo), an 
article on ‘Sussex Downs and Villages,” a paper on “The Inner 
Life of a London Hospital,” and essays on dining, on weddings,— 
one might say almost on quidquid agunt homines. It is a book 
difficult to describe, and certainly very difficult to review, but, 
what is far more important, distinctly easy to read. We shall 
always be glad to renew our acquaintance with the author of 
Arm-Chair Essays. 

Life of Viscount Bolingbroke. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—With this volume, one of the “Statesmen 
Series,” there is little fault to find. Some partiality for his sub- 
ject must be allowed to a biographer, who, indeed, must be either 
more or less than human if he can always hold the balance quite 
straight. Bolingbroke hitherto has had scant justice, though, 
indeed, there can be little doubt that his schemes were mischievous. 
How any man can read the history of England from 1603 to 1688 
and feel any kind of sympathy for statesmanship that would have 
brought back the Stuart, passes comprehension. It is somewhat 
absurd, too, to talk of the Whig families as a “ Venetian 
Oligarchy ;” it was a telling phrase when Mr. Disraeli invented 
it, but it does not bear a second use. But, generally, Mr. Hassall 
has given us an instructive, as it is certainly a readable volume. 


Llanelly Parish Church. By Arthur Mee. (South Wales Press 
Office, Llanelly.)—Mr. Mee has collected here a considerable 
amount of information about the history of the fabric of Llanelly 
Church, about the clerks who have held the benefice, and other 
cognate matter. He has copied the inscriptions on the monu- 
ments, and he has transcribed the registers. A table of “longevity” 
at the end of the volume gives the names of those who have 
attained the age of ninety and upwards since 1749. They num- 
ber fifty-six in all, and among them are four centenarians. The 
greatest age is “107,” attained by ‘‘ Anne Rees, widow,” who 
died in 1749. It may be noted that three out of the four cen- 
tenarians, and thiry-cight of the total, were women. 

Exercises in Latin Verse. By the Rev. G. Preston, M.A. (Mac- 
millan.)—-If the art of Latin verse-writing is to be kept alive, it 
will be by such books as this. Mr. Preston has taken great pains 
to collect some really fresh and good pieces for translatien. ‘They 
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are not easy; but it has been well said by one of the most 
experienced and skilful teachers of the day, that a difficult piece of 
good literary quality will often produce better work than a much 
easier piece, if it is poor and uninteresting. If one wants easy 
pieces, they may be readily found among the poetasters of the last 
century, as in Hammond, once called the English Tibullus. But 
no one would care to read them now, whereas it would be no small 
gain for a boy to be made to study the poems here collected, 
whatever the value of the versions of them that he might be able 
to achieve. The book is divided into three parts,—for elegiac, 
heroic, and lyric (including hendecasyllabic) verse respectively. 

Holiday Papers. By the Rev. Harry Jones. Second Series. 
(Smith and Elder.)—Mr. Jones has collected together, with very 
happy results, a number of occasional papers, commiscens seria ludo. 
He has a delightful way of wandering away from his subject—but 
always, it must be understood, of set purpose, not as one who loses 
his way—and the delight of the unexpected is frequently enjoyed 
by his readers. The first and longest paper, for instance, “ Some 
Clerical and College Reminiscences,” is a charming discwrsus on the 
cities and thoughts of many men (as different as possible, by-the- 
way, from the tedious dissertations bearing that name in which 
a commentator, having been, one thinks, as prolix as possible 
in a note, shows how much more prolix he can be if he chooses). 
It begins with Dr. Valpy, of “ Variorum” fame, and carries 
us we know not where. Good stories abound. Here is one, 
@ propos of the remark that Cambridge, with its barred lower 
windows, looks like a city of prisons. An under-graduate 
was standing at one of these windows with a smile on his 
face, as an old peasant-woman passed by. “Ah!” she cried, 
«you may laugh; but you aren’t in there for no gooc .? We may 
specially commend to our readers—if, indeed, there is any need of 
commendation—the papers, “‘ Guy,’ ‘Nep,’ ‘Tros,’ and Others ” 
(dogs, we need hardly say), “ Parochialia,’” “The Main River,” 
“My Punt” (especially to boys of a mechanical turn). But why 
pick out this or that for praise? All are thoroughly readable, full 
of wit and wisdem. 
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The YOUNG QUEEN; and other Stories. 


. VICARS. 
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LIFE of MAHOMET. By Washington Irving. 
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A SUBURB of YEDO. By the late Turosatp 


A, PurceLt, Surgeon-Major, A.M.D., and Principal Medical Officer to the 
Japanese Government, With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
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FOOD: Some Account of its Sources, Con- 


stituents, and Uses. By Professor A. H, Cuurcu, M.A. Oxon. A New and 
Revised Edition. [In the press. 


HALF-A-CENTURY of MUSIC in 


ENGLAND: 1837-1887. By F. Huerrer, Author of ‘‘ Richard Wagner and 
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position occupied in contemporary musical literature by the lamented writer.’’"— 
Times, 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


H. pe Winpt. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 20s. 
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—Saturday Review. 
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TEN YEARS’ WILD SPORTS in FOREIGN 


LANDS; or, Travels in the Eighties. By H. W. Seron-Karr, F.R.G.S., 
&c. Demy 8vo, 9s. 
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every one who has a genuine love of sport for its own sake, and who likes to read 
descriptions of it in a simple, unaffected style, that he will thoroughly enjoy Mr. 
Seton-Karr’s work.”’—Saturday Review. 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. By Ernest RENAN, 
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“Its originality, its learning, its acuteness, and its vigorous and incisive style 
—admirably reproduced in this translation—will be generally acknowledged ; and 
the very novelty of the aspect under which it presents the familiar persons and 
stories of the Old Testament will cause it to be read with the keenest interest.’’"— 
Scotsman. 














MADAME DE STAEL: her Friends and her 


Influence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETT, Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Gorpon CumMminG. With a Portrait, 3 vols. 
demy 8vo, 563. 
** A great historical and biographical encyclopzdia ; there is no page that is not 
interesting reading.” —Times, 
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the world amounted to.”—Quarterly Review. 
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THOUGHT. By S. Larne. A New Edition, Sixth Thousand, demy 8vo, 
price 3s, 6d. 
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and wisdom.” —Whitehall Review. 
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